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ABSTRACT 

Different kinds of child care organizations (day care 
centers and homes, nurseries, and Head Start compensatory programs) 
are discussed. A description of the nursery program affiliated with 
the Berkeley Unified School District points out the delineation 
between classical or "social-emotional development" emphasis in child 
care, and the newer trend toward early academic instruction. At the. 
Berkeley nursery, which emphasizes parent participation, it y/as found 
that many black parents wanted their children to receive basic 
academic instruction at an earlier age than many white parents, who 
advocated a non-rigid, social program for their children. The danger 
of stifling the creativity of preschool programs by assimilating them 
into elementary schools is also discussed. (ST) 
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Eprly childhood eduoRtion hn« trndl tionnlly been one of 

the most rnnrptinfll brancher. of ^raerican public edurfltlor, Pi'e-prhool 

profrrnrjs fir© not subject to the sr^me co!nnul8ory nttendnnce lnw« t^fct 

apnly to elementftry and secondpry schools; the actual availnbility 

of such programs varies from region to region, '.^ith often a child beMxg 

turned away for lack of space; in the vas.. majority of cases, pro- 

fljram? serving the young child are not administered as parts of public 

1 

school districts. Another indication of the marginality of early 
childhood education is simnly the lack of common agreement as to what 
this term actually refers to: historif'ally, the nhrape has been 
et)Plled to a wide ysriety of arrangements, from private nursery 
schools to Headstqrt pro^ra«s|to daycare centers." 



A number of current developments, however, are converging to 

dramptically change the status of early childhood education. The 

women's movement with its call for "childcare;" the tremendous renur- 

genre of interst in this country in the work of Piaget and other 
? 

cognitivists; the increasing crisis of accountibility faced by 
elementary and secondary schools as they fail to deliver for Third 
World children — all have contributed to a growing legitimacy for 
early education. One manifestation of this new legitimacy are develop- 
ments, such as those currently underway in California, to bring 
iSarly ^^hildhood education programs directly in to the public schools; 

this has been a major priority of California's relatively new State 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wilson Riles. One implication 
of thejnew public school setting for early education, is that these 
^ urograms, which have traditionally been racially and socially segregated, 

yj^i Will now become, for the first time on a large scale--integrated. 



The ta.k of this .RPer .will be to dl«rn.s hov. the f.ct of lntefrr«tion 
Itself wJll h«lr Shane the chnrBrter of PUblioflUy provided enrly 
childhood edu'^fltion. 



H5storlffll background 

Before I discuss the current situation in enrly childhood 
education, it will be useful to offer some brief background material 
on the field. I will outline four major forms of pre-school 
arranprnents-all of which, to some depree, havinf; beeA associated 
in the public mind as "early childhood education." This brief outline 
should suftRest the extent to which these various options have been 
essentially sepreRtited. 



a) Nur-sery schools 
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Nursery schools havl. largely been a middle and upper r iddle 
class institution. W are typically private, often run as parent- 
co-operatives; whether administered by a parent board or not, nurseries 
are usually staffed by persons who have received university depre- 
in "early childhood education" or related sub jects., The nursery 
curriculum is Reared toward "social-emotional development"; an aspect 
of classical nursery trair.ing was to caution apainat the dangers 
of "premature" learning. Of all the four categories of pre-school 
programs that I will me.itlon, nursery schools have perhaps the most 
objective claims of "rrof essi onalizatl on; " in fact, we might conr-ider 
one of the chief status problems of these professionals preciatay to 
be that they so ofton have trouble differentiating themselves, in 
the mind of the lay/men, from the other three tendencies I am about tc 
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mention. 



Dayrnre renters and homes ^ 

A second tradition of pre-srhool program the daycare renter or 
home (the former beinrt institutionally based, the Ifltter tekinj'. 
Place in a private home.). ?uch efforts have typically served the 
children 6f employed women, e^^pecially women from the working clnf^s. 
The'Vurriculum" of daycare has essentially been custodial-the main 
objective beinr supervision of children, and not especially "enrich- 
ment." ^ While dnycare operators normally have to obtain (although 
many in fact do not, and operate quasi-illegally ) , collope traininK 
is not 8 t)re-requisite. 

0^ Headstart 

A thld, and relatively recent, ariation of preschool ser- 
vices is the "compensatory" type program of which Headstart is the 
best known example. Such propram. grew out of tho W«r on Poverty 
of the 1p60's, and were aimed specifically at the "culturnlly de- 
prived" child. (In many instances, though not all, the clientele 
were almost totally Third World). The curriculum of compensatory^ 
programs Included, among other thinF^s, a deliberately academic com- 
ponent; the purpose of the programs were, literally, to ttive the 
child a "Headstart" in hi? forthcoming elementary school career. Itsff 
for these program varies widely from program to program, and includes 
a number of pararrofessionals, but typically head teachers are credent- 
rn?^- laled in early educefon. 



d) Ch5 Idrnre 

"Chlldcflre" is the newest, nnd leaet defined, torn in the 
nrja-school lexicon, I mentioned earlier, it is a term strongly 

essoriated with the women' f movement; hypothetically , <kne might say 
that til children are the ultimate target?? of childcare nrop-rams. 
Although childcare doe.*^ not yet have a?, rpecific a character as r.he 
above three types, a distinguif^hinp feature that seens to be emerr:inp 
from childcare deliberations iff the insistence on user-control of 
any such prof^rams. The importance of childcare, for the purposes 
of oxxr present discussion, is to note that the intensive lobbying of 
women's ftrout)s and others for childcare has been very instrumental in 
increasing the visibility of all the various forms of pre-school 
programs.. 

Of the four type^ of r>roprrw described above, the 
nursery school tradition and the compensatory one are the ^oat 
directly linked to the profession of early childhood education: per- 
sonnel in each type cf proRram have specialize^d academic training; 
each Drogram has as Its rationale the "enrichment" 6f young children. 
But in spite of these similarities, there is, of course, a very 
important difference. Nursery educators, as I pointed out, are 
committed to a model of "socio-emotional" f^rowth and are aggressively 
ag rtinst academic instruction. In the Headstart -type situation, 
where the entire orientation Is toward the child's imminent entvf^nce 
into elementary school, there is strong emphasis on cognitive skills. 
Thus, although both nursery teachers and Headstart work'ar?. are oj^ten- 
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sibly engaged in the same enterprise of "early cWldhood education". 
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there .xl=. between the. widely divergent view- on t.e .epe.lUUea 
of youn, children, th. proper .ethod, nnd teC^nlflue. to b„ u,ed la 
work with rhlldren, etc. 

Thl- different In phllo,oT>hy between nureery school »nd 
„e„d,tart tenchnre i, eynptcetlc of e .pllt th.t 1. beco^ln, intensi- 
fied tln-ouphout t,», e,rly .hUdhood education profession es . whole, 
on the one hand, there ere the ■■old-ti.ers" who cUn, to the effective 

builder-", those' cognitive psychologists who thourh primarily Inter- 
ested m "disadvantered" children, are ar.uln, that all children .en 

A. I- ^-r A rarlv childhood 

benefit fron learning before the afre of 6. A» f-ni-iy 

education pro.ran- are brought Into the public schools, we can anti- 
clT^ate that this conflict which runs through the profession will 
manifest Itself in this new settini^. 

Feseerch findings 

With this background of educational controvercy in mind, 
„e can now be^ln to speculate what wil". the course of early child, 
education be In public schools? More specifically, what will be 
the outcome of this conflict In school districts that are, to 
a significant extent. Integrated? The study I have been condu-.ting 
^ for the past few year- of a parent-partlclpating nursery prorrem that 
O 1, affiliated with the Berkeley Unified School mstrict offers some 

suggestive answers to these oue-tlons. In the period before the 
CO desegregation of Berkeley schools, when this program was overwhelm- 
^ mgly White, both staff and P-rent. agreed on the standard nursery 
0^ curriculum of "social" development. In the years since 196P., however, 

as the proKpam ha- become completely, Integrated, black parents (with 
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the rollufilon of forr-e blark stnff) hnvn ^txortftd ^rref\t pi-ef-'PuvM.-^ 
on l-,he propram to incorporate basic skill inntrucl,1 on . As a LlnrU 
member of Berkeley's School Board told t'liH pro/trnm's administrator?!: 
"Black oarents want you to teach their kids to write the minute those 
little finp;ers can pick up a pencil." As a Rub theme to these academic 
demands, the black parents also have been pressuring the nurseries 
to institute firmer disciplinary policies. As one parent cormlained, 
"Whats she (dauphter) goJnr to do when she peta to real school ii' 
they let her run around here all day?" 
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The response of white parents to these new sots of ciemands 
hap been somewhat mixed, but essentially v/o mJpht think in berms 
of a trade-off: v;h3 te parents, by and largo, are willing to po 
along with the Introduction of basic skill instruction to th' school 
currlculun; however, they closely monitor the form such inr.truction 
takes: "I Kuess its all right if they teach him reading— as long as 
he is enjoying himself, and as long as they're not pushing hiip." 
As a corrolary to this, the white parent group also resists the 
black parents' requests that the school tighten up its disciplinary 
policies. 

My observations suggest that Berkeley^' s early ctilldhood education 
staff haie attempted to accomodate to boLh sets of demands of parents. 
The nursery curriculum has changed substantially in the direction of 
the cognitive; one can now enter a Parentonursery and see children 
playing with "educational lotto" sets, others working at Fath Centers, 
children's writing displayed on the wall?, etc. All these activitieR^ 
a few years ago, would have been unthinkable. At the same time, however, 
the pedagogic devices used^l;hl« revamped prvrani still retain a 
very distinctive nursery flavor— individualized in<itruction is favored 
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over larp;e proiar> To?son5, tfiere in hoRvy emphaBi^ on pnrent iav(»l vement, 

"nifty" is ptill seen n legitimnte nvonuo to lonrnian, srhrdulinp 

is ultra-flexible, etc. But w^iJTc nt this noraent the prop^rnm 

seems to hnve arhieved tho, ripht bnlanre botwenn the blpck pnrrnt^' 

demand for arademir content, And the whiles' demand for non-rip.5.d form, 

in the future it may be more difficult to sustain this rombinvntion. 

Plans are undtierway in the Dis'-rict for the presently separate Vnrent- 

nurseries to he housed directly within olnmentary school sitf^s. In one 

dsvelopment 

sense, • -v, this.,TniFht be seen as a "victory" for th?s 

program — from a rather mnr^^inol r.^sitlon in the district, it js 
beiriF elevated to ft far more secure situation. Yet the nursf^ry staff 
preatly fear this nrospect; their nssurmtjon is that nil thnt is 
uniifuely "nursery school" will disappear in the now environment. 
As worried teachers put it, "How can we run out pro^rnm in a school 
thflt operates on bells, where you are supposed to bo outside only 
at recess, when parents aren^t supposed to be h^ginK around, 
when you have one teacher for 30 kids, when you are not supposed to 
make too much noise or the principal f?ets angry?" 

Analysis 

Recognizinp that in many respects, Berkeley is an atynicnl school 

this 

district, whflt, nonetheless, cai. we generalize from very brief ^ 
"life history" of this particuliar early childhood prorram? The 
first thing thqt this case noints out to us is the overwhelming 
Pressures on the profession to move toward a cognitively-nriented 
rrogrnm. In addition to the other factors we h'^ve mentioned — the 
new theoreticians of "early learning", the "compens8tory"movement , the 
higher levels of educational bureaucracis--another quite powerful force 



™o,t not.;i. bl^.K .,r.n.,. WhUe 1^. U .n.U, t..e no., .n „u. .00- 
i,., to h,v, client, .h„r. .ubllo ,n,t.tutio„., I v-ould .r.n. t..t 
,..1, e^liahoo. ,crvu„ re.™«nt a .-..O-l o.,e. .l..t, In thec.et.0. 
,1 t.™„ «rly childhood education., ,tetu, a^reletlvely "«c..U 
profe-lon ™eue. It v.an.rn.l. to client den,.nd,; ™ore to the 
,o,nt. Hcwe«r. the role of client. In ,..ch nro.re., teUe on e ,.ec.el 
l„ten,lty ^ece,,,. of the »1de.nre,d ^Mvelgnce In our ^o^etl !^ 
,^on ^ out-of-hoffi, ,^lcoe for very Thl, 
th.», wn, oertured well In ^re,l«.nt Nl^on', veto .e.,e,-e .n V>a : 
the Chll* Development A.t when Ho ,P0.o «...in.,t the "f enaly-wenUenln. 
Implication, Of ,«eh rro.r™,. A, an a.te.rt at re,olv,„.. thl, ambival- 
ence, many early childhood rro.ra.,-lr.-ludlng the one I o.,erved 
m BerU.:ey-have their fundlnp, arr.e.ent, led to regular parent 
involvement. Therefore, I woul.' ar.ue that .ore ,0 than In Cher 
lav.1. Of the educat,onal ayatea,, client. In auch ,ettln«a have the 
notentlal to .ffect the natu... of theae proRrama. 

The second clue that the Berkeley altuatlon rlvea ua about 
the future courae of early childhood education Is the Cancer to the 
profea.lon-a "Integrity" that 1, .o,ed by the aaalnllatlon Into 
elementary school,. La.eraon ha, pointed o,.t that there are atrUln. 
almllarltle, hetveen the current situation of early childhood education 
and that of the Kindergarten movement In the nineteenth century; when 
Kindergarten, became ab.orbed Into the public achool ayatem, they 
quickly lost their mo,t creative aanect,. Thu.., 

leal ,ue,tlon for observer, of ea.ly childhood education In the ne«. 
f,„ year, «in be to not. the extent to which the prof.aa,on Is able 
to retain It, unloue characterl atlc. In It, new environment. 
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